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God and the Status Quo 


The trouble with being an adult is neither less nor more than intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual rigor mortis. Yet the dead can be resurrected; 
the quick can be redirected. Miracles of this kind are the daily work 
of the Spirit. § The collectivist hardening of adult arteries (especially 
in churches) has been described by Mildred Whitcomb: “The real 
trouble is that God and the status quo are worshiped at adjacent altars.” 
She may have been overly generous. It would often be true that God 
and the status quo are worshiped at the same altar; the status quo 
itself is often worshiped as God. . . . § The characteristic sin of 
adulthood is this: the partial and provincial become the absolute. We 
mistake our society for a Christian culture. . . . § Official boards, 
like faculties, are notoriously timid. As a pastor, my church officers 
often reminded me of the twelve spies who went on a tour of recon- 
naissance into Canaan. Of the twelve who ventured forth, ten re- 
turned to say the land could never be conquered. Two only, Joshua 
and Caleb, moved by the Spirit, returned to say that the job that 
couldn’t be done could and must be done at once. My official board 
usually presented the same statistics—ten against, two for, every for- 
ward step. Faculties (students too) often vote the same way. People 
paralyzed with premature maturity always block the path of progress. 
Adults, reawakened by the Spirit, pray daily, ““O Lord, forgive us our 
righteousness.” Davin WESLEY SopER in The Spirit Is Willing, just 
published by Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 











Letters to the Editors 





Reduced Fares and Favors Present a Problem 





. . & 
Special Rates for Ministers 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

In the September 29 issue of THE OvutT- 
1ooK, page 11, we read that the Inter- 
church Council will meet in Washington 
November 14, and that the “Principal 
topic on the agenda will be the question 
of how additional] airlines can be encour- 
aged to adopt reduced fare rates for the 
clergy.” 

Shades of Rome and special privilege. 
Why should the clergy have special rates 
on anything? It is bad enough when busi- 
ness places feel that they must offer that 
peculiar specie of humanity known as the 
clergy, some extraordinary treatment. 
Why must we go out of our way to ask 
for it? I hope that the big lines will have 
the good sense to turn down the request 
with the suggestion that we take our 
place in paying our way like men. If we 
ask to be treated like children under 
twelve, or financial cripples, or given a 
status h°!lfwoy between a man and a 
woman, we are cnly inviting the loss of 
respect of men who are treated. like men. 

I hope the ratlroads will some day re- 


Studying 
Reading 
oh Joaching.... 


The Gospel of John 
? 





Then, here is a grand bit of help for 
you from the Church of Scotland mate- 
rials: 

THE GOSPEL OF LIFE 
By John McConnachie 
75¢ 


OR... are you studying or teaching 
The Life of Christ 


If so, vou will find these, from the 
same source, of particular help fo you: 
ST. LUKE'S LIFE OF CHRIST 
By W. M. Wightman 
35¢ 
THE LIFE OF OUR LORD (Mark) 
By W. M. Wightman 
50¢ 

Quintities are available for use by 
teachers and students. 
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voke the special privilege too. (Inciden- 
tally I have used the clergy fare too.) 

STEWART ROBERTSON. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Montreat Gate 
To THE OUTLOOK: 
Re: The suggestion of Meigs Newkirk for 
the removal of the gate at Montreat. 
The Montreat gate by no means fosters 
any feeling of exclusiveness. It serves 
several highly beneficial causes: (1) The 
receipt of the gate fees each summer, as 
best I recall, is in the neighborhood of 
$15,000, which is a considerable boost to 
sorely-pressed Montreat funds. (2) The 
gate provides an orderly and effective 
entrance to the private grounds, and it 
is in complete harmony with the principal 
structures thereon. (3) The gate person- 
nel are an efficient means of dispatching 
important messages to certain key leaders 
as they move to and from Montreat. In 
many cases these people could not have 
been contacted if there had not been a 
gate there. (4) The gate provides a meas- 
ure of protection to those who live in 
Montreat. (5) It is a highly effective way 
of re-directing the desires of the curious 
ones who are always coming to Montreat 
to see Billy Graham’s house. (6) The 
gateboys present a courteous introduction 
to many tourists of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. in this phase of its Christian 
Education program. To anyone who has 
ever served our church through summer 
employment there, to suggest the removal 
of the gate is actually a personal affront. 
WILLIAM EARL THOMPSON, 
Montreat Gateboy—1956-57. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Va. 


Whose Churches? 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

In the issue of Oct. 6, 1958, page 4, I 
read: “In Charlottesville, Va., most of 
the 30 ministers who were questioned 
said they would not be drawn into the 
integration conflict between Federal and 


state authorities by allowing their church- 
es to be used as classrooms.” 

The words which attract my attention 
are: ministers not “allowing their church- 
es to be used.” Will you please name one 
minister in Charlottesville who hold title 
deed to the property of the church which 
he serves? 

L. A. BECKMAN, JR. 
Savannah, Ga. 


NOTE—Mr. Beckman is obviously cor- 
rect in his comment on what was a news- 
paper reporter’s phrase describing the 
situation. Since we have emphasized 
this point earlier in these columns we 
are glad to do so again. It would be 
equally out-of-place for the church mem- 
“our.”—Editors. 


Encouragement 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Enclosed you will find my check for $5 
to renew my subscription. This I am send- 
ing because it was your desire to have 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S., go into 
the union with the United Presbyterian 
Church and the Presbyterian, USA. ... 
I wish to encourage your work. 

SIGNAL MOUNTAIN, TENN. 


Telegraphic 
To THE OUTLOOK: 
The best “church paper.” 
Editorials pull no punches, I like them. 
All around news good. 
I like your Letters to Editors page. 
Don’t weaken in your race and/or color 
stand. 
VERSAILLES, Ky. 


Family of Six 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I am like most young men today, too 
busy trying to satisfy the needs of a fam- 
ily of six to relax and read very much; 
but I must say your paper is not just read 
but used. We read it; then study the 
Sunday School lesson. I find it very use- 
ful. Let’s hope you may continue to pub- 
lish an informative and useful OUTLOOK, 
that we Presbyterians may be more en- 
lightened. 

NortTH CAROLINA. 





~ SEMINARY 


eports from American esbyteria 
Reports fr American Presbyterian 


STATISTICS 


theological seminaries following the be- 


ginning of the current term give this information: 


Women in 

Entering Entering Graduate Women in Other 

Enrollment Class Class '57 Students* B.D. Course Courses 
DEER FRORGED | a cccccineccmmn 121 51 33 0 0 4 
Columbia (Georgia) __-------222 67 59 21 0 5 
Reeve CI.) ..ccncncaccx 150 42 46 16 1 0 
a 76 67 17 1 0 
Bloomfield (N.J.) -.--------. 22 10 4 0 0 2 
a), Se arama 132 41 38 9 0 0 
Sen Prancieco ...............261 84 77 17 3 16 
Princeton (N.J.) ............ 485 123 132 123 4 33 
McCormick (Ill.) -.-.-------- 310 118 109 4 4 51 
Pittsburgh-Xenia (Pa.) ~----- 227 83 66 0 0 18 
Dubuque (Iowa) ------.------ 139 54 48 0 0 0 
Johnson C. Smith (N.C.)-_--- 30 6 12 0 0 0 





*Graduate students in residence 


The Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly’s Training School, Richmond, Va., enrolled 
105 this vear, with 47 in the new class (70 last year). Most of these are candidates 
for Master’s degrees. There are 20 men enrolled. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 
Telephone MIlton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


BisHop Otto DrBeE.tus, of Berlin, de- 
clared recently in a press interview that 
he is certain that the unity of the Prot- 
estant church in Germany will be main- 
tained ‘“‘to the day of German reunifica- 
tion, despite all the tribulations coming 
from the rulers of the Soviet Zone.”. . . 
ELEVEN PROTESTANT CLERGYMEN of 
Alexandria, Va., issued a statement de- 
fending Rabbi Emmet A. Frank of Tem- 
ple Beth El, against attacks made upon 
him as a result of a sermon he preached 
criticizing Virginia’s “massive resist- 
ance” to racial integration. .. . THE 
WASHINGTON Post AND TIMES-HER- 
ALD, observed in a recent editorial, that 
the clergy of northern Virginia are “not 
tender plants, when it comes to speaking 
out on racial issues—and accepting the 
consequences in terms of “rebuffs and 
recriminations.”’. A CONTROVERSIAL 
“States Rights Amendment” to the Ar- 
kansas constitution, which was attacked 
by church groups, has been thrown out 
by the State Supreme Court on grounds 
that its provisions and popular name are 
misleading. . . . CHURCH CONSTRUCTION 
for this year is now only 2% less than 
for the same period in 1957: $623,000,- 
000 reported for the first nine months 
of 1958. . . . CLERGYMEN INVOLVED as 
witnesses in court proceedings are not 
protected from revealing confidential in- 
formation in 16 states and the District 
of Columbia, according to a study made 
by the Baptist Joint Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs. Iowa and Minnesoto are 
considered to have “model laws’ which 
informed persons think should be adopt- 
ed in other states. The Minnesota law 
protects “any communication made by 
any person seeking religious or spiritual 
advice or comfort.”’. . . . THE DIRECTORS 
of the Protestant Council of the City 
of New York voted unanimously to op- 
pose a proposal that off-track betting 
be legalized in the city... . THE Mas- 
SACHUSETTS COUNCIL OF CHURCHES is 
waging a vigorous campaign to defeat 
a referendum authorizing a state lottery. 
... THE FRIENDS WorLD COMMITTEE 
(Quakers) is studying the possibility of 
affiliation with the National and World 
Councils of Churches. In the U. S. A. two 
Quaker groups are members of both 
groups. . . . LIMITED COMMUNION be- 
tween the Episcopal Church and the 
Church of South India was approved at 
the Miami Beach general convention by 
the 190-member House of Bishops. 











Texas Foundation 
Gets Big Gift 


The latest sizable gift received by the 
Texas Presbyterian Foundation is de- 
scribed by the director, Hubert H. Hop- 
per, as possibly meaning “more to the 
Foundation than any other gift we have 
received.” The largest previous gift 
brought the Foundation $2,000,000 from 
the sale of stock. 

The new gift was made by Fred Mc- 
Manis, a member of St. Philip’s church 
in Houston, where Dr. Hopper was for- 
merly pastor. The 36-year-old McManis 
is president of the Glenbrook Valley 
Corporation, whose stock has now been 
given to the Foundation. McManis will 
continue as president of the operation. 

The Glenbrook Valley sub-division, 
just off the Gulf Freeway in Houston, 
now has approximately 900 completed 
homes, ranging in value from $15,000 
to $100,000 each. 

It is estimated that McManis’ income 
from commissions as president of the 
expanded corporation will be as great 
as the total profits if he continued as 
owner. During his lifetime, his father 
gave title to his oil field equipment com- 
pany to two educational institutions. 

McManis has estimated that the cor- 
poration will return to the Foundation 
two or three million dollars in profits 
after taxes within five years. 

Dividends from this operation are to 
be divided as follows: 60% to the Foun- 
dation’s Texas institutions, and 40% 
divided evenly between St. Philip’s and 
the First churches of Houston, charities 
in Houston, and the Foundation itself 
for operating expenses in connection 
with ownership of the corporation. 


$400,000 Is Reported 
By Assembly’s Foundation 


Two bequests amounting to $400,000 
were reported recently to the trustees of 
the Presbyterian Foundation by John R. 
Cunningham, executive director. 

Dr. Cunningham did not reveal the 
source of the bequests, but said the es- 
tates will be settled before the end of 
the year. 

He also told the trustees that the 
$1,100,000 bequest of Dr. Calvin T. 
Young, of Plant City, Fla., is now in 
operation in favor of the church’s agen- 
cies and program. 


California Churchmen 
Oppose Tax on Schools 


Los ANGELES (RNS)—A giant scroll 
containing a pledge with room for sig- 
natures of more than 2,000 Protestant 
ministers was started here on a statewide 
tour in protest against November ballot 
Proposition 16, which is aimed at re- 
moving tax exemptions for nonprofit pri- 
vate and parochial elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

[San Francisco Presbytery recently 
urged support of the movement to re-im- 
pose taxes on these schools, OUTLOOK, 
Oc:. 6] 

As the campaign to defeat the propo- 
sition moved into high gear, 16 Prot- 
estant clergymen signed the pledge at a 
meeting here called by Kenneth W. Cary 
of Pacific Palisades, Calif. He is an 
Episcopal minister and state chairman 
of a group known as Protestants United 
Against Taxing Schools. 

The pledge plaque—more than five 
feet in height—will be transported from 
city to city, Mr. Cary said, so that clergy- 
men who have joined the group may 
“reaffirm their belief in the American 
principle that churches and_ schools 
should not be taxed.” 

Headed ‘‘We Will Vote No on 16,” the 
pledge reads: ‘We the undersigned 
Protestant leaders, representative of more 
than 2,000 ministers and churches in 
California, do hereby pledge unity in 
opposing Proposition 16 on the Novem- 
ber 4 ballot—which would impose a 
punitive property tax on 390 Protestant, 
643 Catholic, and 43 Jewish and non- 
sect?rian, non-profit schools.” 

Mr. Cary, after signing his name to 
the pledge, declared as spokesman for 
the group, “Protestants United Against 
Taxing Schools believes that all schools 
should remain tax-free—consistent with 
our democratic society.” 

“Some Protestant churches have schools 
of their own,” he pointed out, ‘‘but most 
of them do not. The majority of those 
who have no schools join those who do in 
upholding the essential rightness of not 
taxing education. Protestantism histor- 
ically has opposed state levies on wor- 
ship, philanthropy and education.” 


Sympathy Expressed 
In Death of Pope 
Messages of sympathy and regret from 


all over the world were directed to the 
College of Cardinals in Vatican City 








over the death of Pope Pius XII. 

Officials of the National Council of 
Churches in the U. S. A. expressed “our 
deepest sympathy in your bereavement.” 
The Pope, they said, “has been a source 
of inspiration to uncounted millions.”’ 

Presbyterian, U. P. USA, Moderator 
Theo. M. Taylor and Stated Clerk Eu- 
gene C. Blake addressed a joint message 
expressing “sorrow at the passing of 
Pope Pius XII,” saying that his “‘dedi- 
cated service has been a light to all 
Christians everywhere.” 

Billy Graham called him ‘a man cf 
peace’ and said he “will probably go 
down in history as one of the greatest 
heads of the Catholic Church.” 


Seminary Has Two Negroes; 
Shotgun Attack Reported 
WILMorE, Ky. (RNS)—Five shotgun 
blasts ripped into the administration 
building of Asbury Theological Seminary 


here in an incident linked to a series of 
events aimed at opposing the enrollment 
of two Negroes in the Methodist-sup- 
ported school. 

Pellets from the shots broke a class- 
room window and damaged wood around 
the main entrance to the building. The 
shocting occurred around 3 a.m. Iden- 
tity of the persons who fired the shots 
from a passing car was not established. 

Previously, the two Negroes had been 
chased back to their dormitory at the 
school from a nearby soft drink stand, 
and later a group of persons had chal- 
lenged them to “‘come down here.” 

Seminary officials believe the anti-in- 
tegrationists were not connected with the 
seminary in any way or with neighboring 
Asbury College. 

Although the seminary board voted 
several years ago to admit Negroes, this 
was the first year that Negroes had been 
enrolled. 





McCORD OF AUSTIN SEMINARY 
NAMED PRESIDENT AT PRINCETON 


PRINCETON, N.J., (SPECIAL)—James 
Iley McCord of Austin, Texas has been 
named president of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

The announcement was made by Peter 
K. Emmons, president of the seminary’s 
board of trustees. Dr. McCord is dean 
of the Austin (Texas) Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary. 

He is scheduled to assume his new 
post next fall, replacing John A. Mackay, 
who has been president of the seminary 
for twenty years. 

Princeton is a major seminary of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. Under Dr. Mackay its enroll- 
ment has doubled to a present total of 
495 students—the largest number in the 
school’s history. Though the seminary 
is Presbyterian, more than 20 nations 
and 50 denominations are represented in 
the student body. 

The new president will come to a sem- 
inary that has recently carried on a pro- 
gram of physical improvement and ex- 
pansion costing more than $3,000,000. 
Major items include a student center, a 
complete School of Christian Education, 
and the Robert E. Speer library. 


U.S.-USA Ties 


Dr. McCord is a minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States. 
Austin Seminary may become a joint 
project of that denomination and the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. (OvTLOOK, Sept. 22). This de- 
velopment, as well as Dr. McCord’s elec- 
tion to the presidency of a seminary of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., are pointed to as indications of 
the close cooperation between these de- 
nominations. 


. 


The selection of Dr. McCord as presi- 
dent of Princeton Seminary must be 
confirmed in May by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. His name was introduced 
to the seminary’s board of trustees by a 
special committee on the presidency— 
headed by Eugene Carson Blake, stated 
clerk of the General Assembly. 

Dr. McCord has held the position of 
dean and professor of Systematic The- 
ology in Austin Seminary since 1944. 


Native Texan 


A native Texan, he was born in Rusk, 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Ed- 
ward McCord, on November 24, 1919. 

He was educated at Austin College 
where he received a Bachelor of Arts 
degree in 1938. He attended Union The- 
ological Seminary in Virginia and Aus- 
tin Seminary, where he was awarded the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. He was 
a graduate student in the University of 
Texas, where he was twice awarded the 
Charles Oldwright Fellowship in Phi- 
losophy. He served as instructor in the 
Department of Philosophy for two years 
before going to Harvard University, 
where he was Henry B. Rogers Fellow 
in philcsophy. He also attended New 
College, University of Edinburgh, Scot- 
lend. He was awarded the degree of 
Master of Arts by the University of 
Texas, Doctor of Divinity by Austin Col- 
lege, Doctor of Theology by the Univer- 
sity of Geneva, and Doctor of Divinity 
from Knox College, Toronto. 

Other positions held by Dean McCord 
include pastorates of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Manchester, New 
Hampshire, and the University Church in 
Austin. He also was once professor of 





t¥ : a e 

McCORD IN EUROPE—Princeton Seminary’s 
President-Elect is shown here during his 
European residence last year. He holds his 
head high in a Genevan street to see the his- 
toric spires of St. Pierre, John Calvin’s ca- 
thedral. (Cut courtesy, Presbytery Survey) 





Bible in the University of Texas. 


Committee Service 


Dr. McCord has held a number of 
leading offices in the World Alliance of 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, 
being a member of the executive commit- 
tee since 1954 and currently chairman of 
the North American Area Council of the 
Alliance. He was recently named to a 
Presbyterian, U.S., General Assembly’s 
ad interim committee to formulate a brief 
statement of faith. 

He has represented his denomination 
at meetings of the Presbyterian Alliance 
in Geneva and Princeton, the World 
Council of Churches in Amsterdam, and 
elsewhere. 

Mrs. McCord is the former Hazel 
Thompson of Sherman, Texas. Of the 
three McCord children, a son is study- 
ing at Phillips Exeter Academy and two 
daughters are in the University Junior 
High School in Austin. 

Dr. Mackay will conclude 23 years as 
Princeton’s president when he retires 
next summer. He is the third president 
of the institution. Until 1902 the direc- 
tors and faculty carried administrative 
responsibilities. The presidents have 
been: Francis L. Patton; J. Ross Steven- 
son, 1913-36, and Dr. Mackay since that 
time. 

Dr. Mackay was born in Inverness, 
Scotland, in 1889 and his training was in 
that country until he entered Princeton 
Seminary where he graduated in 1915. 
Following 20 years of service in South 
America he returned as the president. 


Reject Limited Term 

Before electing Arthur C. Lichten- 
berger, 58, of Missouri as the new presid- 
ing bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, succeeding Henry Knox Sher- 
rill, 68, the 190-member House of Bish- 
ops rejected a proposal that the term of 
office be limited to 12 years. Until that 
action was taken there was speculation 
that a younger man would be named. 
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@ A Reformation Day Meditation 


Stand Fast in Freedom 


AVE YOU EVER WONDERED 

what made the Prodigal Son leave 
home? It was a good home. His father 
couldn’t have been too strict, or he 
wouldn’t have handed over the cash so 
readily when he went away, or been so 
ready to kill the fatted calf on his return. 
What made him pack his bags and go, 
this younger brother, this prototype ju- 
venile delinquent? 

I believe he was bored. Reading be- 
tween the lines can’t we sense a very 
kindly, respectable family—with nothing 
to offer a lad of spirit? The home was 
haunted by that elder brother, so good, 
so right, so dutiful, so obedient—and so 
dull. Day after day he would rise on 
time, salute his parents, say his grace, 
eat his breakfast, and go off to his work 
with his halo perfectly adjusted. Never 
an argument, never an explosion; the 
faithful echo of his father’s opinions on 
farming, politics and religion. 

The young man couldn’t take it any 
longer. Life was calling, life that seemed 
to beckon from beyond the hills that 
hedged his father’s home. His brother 
on his daily rounds wasn’t really living. 


What Went Wrong? 

What was wrong with the Prodigal 
and what can go wrong with every young- 
ster who breaks out on his own, is not 
the desire to be free, but the illusion that 
freedom can be gained by throwing off all 
allegiance and obligation. Freedom is 
not the absence of external restraint; for 
there is no more monstrous tyrant than 
the awakened Ego craving for immediate 
and ever more demanding satisfactions. 
To make one’s own self the inner Lord, 
the self that always cries “Give me!” is 
what the Bible means by sin, and this 
is the verdict of our Lord. “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, whosoever com- 
mitteth sin is the slave of sin.” 

The fact is that neither the elder broth- 
er nor the younger were free men. They 
were slaves—one within the dismal circle 
of self-righteousness; the other in the 
toil of his selfish passions. There is 
only one place where the light of true 
freedom shines out in this story: freedom 
begins at the point where the Prodigal 
stands ragged in the presence of a wel- 
coming Father; a wanderer returned, a 
sinner forgiven. This is the beginning 
of real liberty. It is here that the bells 
begin to ring—‘‘and they began to be 





DR. READ is minister of the Madison Ave- 
nue Church, New York City. During World 
War II he served in the British Army and 
spent nearly four years in a German prison 
camp. Before coming to this country in 1956 
he was chaplain at the University cf Edin- 
burgh and chaplain in Scotland to Queen 
Elizabeth II. 
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By DAVID H. C. READ 


merry.”’ The “music and dancing” had no 
meaning in the far country: they have 
no meaning for the dull and indignant 
elder brother. But they are the very heart 
and soul of one “who was dead and is 
alive again, and was lost, and is found.” 

This is what the apostle means by the 
“liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free.” It is the freedom conferred on us 
by the Lord to whom we yield our lives 
in penitence and faith; the freedom that 
we know when we have come home to the 
family of God; the freedom that comes 
with the words, “Thy sins be forgiven 
thee; go in peace.” This is the first and 
final freedom of the Christian man. We 
do not begin with any theory of political 
or religious rights. These wide freedoms 
that we cherish spring from this central 
freedom of the gospel, and were fought 
for and won by men who knew in their 
souls this freedom with which Christ has 
made us free. “If the Son shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 


This Is Liberation 


Everyone who has ever made a serious 
Christian commitment knows something 
of this freedom. At least when we hear 
it sounding from Holy Scripture we know 
that it is true. For the moments when 
we have been most truly free are those 
times when we have been closest to Christ, 
and we know to our cost that when we 
have been furthest away from him our 
bondage has been greatest. One reason 
why we come to worship together is that 
in worship we come nearer to our Lord 
and he comes nearer to us with his de- 
livering touch. If we had eyes to see, 
the finest decoration in our church at the 
end of a service would be a pile of broken 
yokes, broken yokes of bondage. The 
trouble is that the liberating note of the 
gospel does not sound loud enough in our 
souls. We are familiar with the words 
and formulas. We take for granted the 
message of God’s free grace, forgetting 
that it is as true in the religious as the 
political world that “the price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance.” St. Paul knew the 
dangers of slipping back into a religion 
that is less than Christian. “Stand fast 
therefore in the libertv wherewith Christ 
hath made us free, and be not entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage.” 

Quite clearly one “yoke of bondage” 
with which we are continually entangled 
is the bondage of the Prodigal, the bond- 
age of self. This is the standing en- 
gagement of the Christian—to keep the 
liberating flame of the love of Christ 
alive and burning so that our bondage 
to our dearest sins and commonest fail- 


ings—our lower self—is constantly be- 
ing broken. We come to him just because 
we cannot do this for ourselves, and the 
aim of our prayers is that we may “stand 
fast in the liberty with which Christ 
hath made us free and not be entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage.” 

But the “yoke of bondage” to which 
our text refers is also the bondage of the 
Elder Brother. This is a more subtle 
bondage and the special temptation of 
the serious, decent, and religious man. 
The Elder Brother stands for an imposed 
code of behavior, a rigid pattern, an exact 
and unrelenting justice. His relationship 
to his father was based on law—he earned 
his keep; and not on love—for he could 
not understand the spontaneous grace 
that ran to meet the sinner and threw 
a party in his honor. But this grace, this 
undeserved mercy, is the message of the 
gospel. Christ meets us where we are, 
pardons our sins, and calls us to a life 
of glad and free response. 


Threat of Legalism 


This Christian liberty is such a sur- 
prising gift that we can scarcely receive 
it; such good news that we can hardly 
believe it. And so, right from the begin- 
ning the Christian church has been apt 
to slip back into some form of legalism. 
It happened already in New Testament 
times. The Christians to whom the 
apostle was writing had “fallen from 
grace.” They were Jewish Christians. 
They had received the Good News; they 
had accepted the Savior who brought for- 
giveness and new life—and then they 
had been persuaded that as Christians 
they ought also to observe all the old 
laws. No, said St. Paul, you can’t have 
it both ways. Either you live in the fel- 
lowship of freedom, trusting in God’s 
grace, or you return to the rule of law. 
You can’t do both. “Stand fast there- 
fore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, and be not entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage.” This battle 
was fought and won and the young 
church set out on its mission freed from 
the legalism of its Jewish past. 

But as the centuries rolled on a new 
threat to Christian liberty arose within 
the church itself. As it acquired power 
and authority, as it developed an hier- 
archy and an elaborate system of beliefs 
and ceremonies, as it adapted itself more 
and more to the temperament of pagan 
man, the gospel was again submerged in 
a sea of legalism. No longer could a 
man hear the simple word of forgiveness 
spoken directly by the sovereign Christ. 
He had to follow a prescribed pattern, 
an ecclesiastical assembly-line—sins, 
moral and venial, auricular confession, 








absolution, penance, merits, indulgences; 
and grace, instead of being the personal 
encounter with the liberating Christ, be- 
came a kind of mystic fluid channeled 
down through the hierarchy and available 
to men only in the seven sacraments of 
the church. The magnificent achieve- 
ments, the monumental splendor, the 
great saints and thinkers, that were part 
of medieval Catholicism ought not to 
blind us to the startling contrast between 
this mighty system and the New Testa- 
ment message of the liberty with which 
Christ hath made us free. And it was 
the re-reading and re-discovery of the 
New Testament, a new hearing of the 
Word of God which unleashed the mighty 
movement that came to be known as the 
Reformation. 


Recalled to Grace and Liberty 
However much we must deplore the 
rendering of the Church of Christ, and 
the terrible barriers that grew up to sep- 
arate men and women who believe in 
Christ, never for one moment can we 
regret the movement of the Spirit by 
which the church was recalled to the 
gospel of the free grace of Christ and the 
liberty of the Christian man. In the 
center of the New Testament stands the 
Prodigal Son, the sinner who relies solely 
on the mercy of God, and lives by faith 
in him. Behind him lurks always the 
shadow of the Elder Brother, the man in 


Churches Make Plans for 
Reformation Services 


“Seldom has there been a time when 
we need to study our Protestant heritage 
more than in these’ tension-wracked 
days,” H. H. McConnell has declared. 
Reformation Sunday, October 26, he said, 
provides this opportunity and many 
churches across the nation are preparing 
to observe it as a high point in their 
evangelism programs. Dr. McConnell is 
acting executive director of the National 
Council of Churches’ Department of 
Evangelism. 

“On this anniversary of the day in 
1517 when Martin Luther nailed his 
95 theses on the door of Wittenberg 
Cathedral, we pay tribute to the long 
procession of Christian men who pre- 
prepared the way for Luther and con- 
tinued after him, Dr. McConnell said. 

Copies of the pageant, “Voices of the 
Reformation,” which was presented in 
many churches last vear are available 
again by popular demand, he reported. 
Prepared for the National Council by 
F. J. Yetter of Irvington, N.J., the voices 
of the great “Johns” of Protestantism— 
Hus, Calvin, Knox and Wesley—alse are 
heard in messages which, Dr. McConnell 
emphasized, the Christian world needs 
to hear oftener. Also in wide use in the 
churches will be the “Affirmation of 
Unity” drawn up in Edinburgh in 1937, 
he said. 
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bondage to the law, the man who claims 
his place in the Father’s home by virtue 
of his merits. 

We are Protestants because this for us 
is vital: this we acknowledge to be the 
message of the gospel. “Stand fast there- 
fore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, and be not entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage.” It is no ac- 
cident that those other liberties, civil and 
religious, which we hold so dear, have 
arisen and are most surely grounded 
today by those countries where the church 
has been changed by the Reformation. 

But we cannot leave the matter here 
—as if our Christian liberty were assured 
by the fact that we are Protestants. All 
churches, and all Christians are constant- 
ly subjected to new yokes of bondage. 
There is a Protestant legalism that 
threatens the gospel in every age. Some- 
times it has taken the form of a harsh 
and censorious moral code such as that 
which drove Robert Burns to satirize the 
Holy Willies of his day. At other times 
it appears as a list of taboos which are 
foisted on evangelical Christians—a 
handful of “Thou shall nots,” varving 
from time to time and from place to place, 
which are imposed as part of the gospel. 


“Churchy” Pattern 


And at all times, particularly here and 


HUNGER FOR BEAUTY IS SEEN AS 


now, there looms up a kind of conven- 
ticnal moralism, a ‘“‘churchy” pattern of 
behavior, to which the Protestant Chris- 
tian is expected to conform. When a man 
tells you he cannot join a church because 
he’s not the type, when a woman con- 
fesses that her temperament and _inter- 
ests cannot fit into our pattern of behavior 
—don’t you sense the yoke of bondage 
into which we must have slipped? For 
“if the Son shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed” —free not only from Jew- 
ish law, or Roman law, but from those 
unwritten laws that creep around our 
Christian communities and entangle us 
in a yoke of bondage to prejudice and 
convention and have nothing to do with 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

What is a Christian? He is a Prodigal 
returned to the Father. He has no claim. 
He has no rights. But he has found an 
astonishing welcome. He has met with 
leve, a love that draws him into the 
Father's home, a love that is signed and 
sealed for him in the sacrifice of Christ. 
As he meets that love, accepts that love, 
and knows himself to be accepted, he 
goes out to live by love, by faith, and 
by the joy that springs from a grateful 
and forgiven heart. The closer he is to 
his Lord, the less he will be entangled 
again in any yoke of bondage. 


HAVING SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE 


LAFAYETTE, IND. (RNS)—The Ameri- 
can people’s “enormous hunger for beau- 
ty’ was described here by a leading Prot- 
estant churchman as having greater 
spiritual significance than many of the 
“return to religion’’ movements. 

Truman B. Douglass of New York, 
executive vice-president of the Congrega- 
tional Board of Home Missions, told 
some 3,000 delegates who attended the 
National Conference on Christian Edu- 
cation that this quest for culture is, “from 
the viewpoint of the Christian faith and 
the church, more important than many 
movements popularly labeled ‘religious.’ 
For it tcuches the central spiritual issue 
of our time.” 

The conference was sponsored by the 
United Church of Christ which was 
formed in 1957 from the merger of the 
General Council of the Congregational 
Churches and the Evangelical and Re- 
fermed Church. 

Urging that the church examine its 
dectrines in the light of contemporary 
man and contemporary problems, Pr. 
Douglass observed, “In its proclamation 
and teaching the church needs to be much 
more modest and tentative than it has 
generally been in the past.” It must be 
more cautious, he said, “about announc- 
ing that this or that idea is one of the 
‘eternal verities,’ or proclaiming what 


ethical practices are ‘unchanging Chris- 
tian virtues.’ ”’ 


Revival of Arts 


There is great urgency for the church 
now, he said, to recognize that the con- 
temporary revival of interest in the arts 
is in some measure man’s effort to wrench 
himself free from ‘this menace of self- 
extincticn—to reclaim his existence as a 
person, as a center of freedom and choice 
and individuality.” 

A first responsibility of the church con- 
fronting American civilization, he said, 
is to become sensitive to the fact and the 
meaning of evidences of cultural renewal 
—as shown in the current “‘incipient 
renascence of interest in the arts.”’ 

‘‘There is critical need,” Dr. Douglass 
said, “of a church that is sufficiently 
liberated from ecclesiastical stuffiness to 
deal understandingly and sympathetically 
with the real issues of our culture.” 

Too often, he said, “the church seems 
to be conducting an aggressive war 
against decent taste and against the satis- 
facticn of the hunger for beauty. 

“We are beginning to see the most im- 
portant subject of Christian education is 
not a series of rules of conduct but rather 
the growth of sensitiveness to the experi- 
ences, values and potentialities in the life 


of man that hold out the hope of rescuing 
it from ultimate depersonalization.” 
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@ A look at church papers and the press 
in general, from the standpoint of the church 


Church and Press 


Last summer 38 journalists from ten 
European countries were brought to- 
gether by the Department of Information 
of the World Council of Churches. Meet- 
ing at the Ecumenical Institute at Bos- 
sey, near Geneva, they issued this state- 
ment.— EDITORS. 


Church Papers 

1. The Christian press, even when it 
is explicitly interpreting the church and 
its work, must not rest content in solely 
acting as a reflection of the thinking and 
policy of the leadership within our va- 
rious churches. In partnership with our 
church governments and in the spirit of 
loyalty to the church, Christian jour- 
nalists working on these papers should 
strive to bring to bear on the church’s 
own life, and its task in bringing the gos- 
pel to the outsider, the truth and cutting 
edge contained in the gospel. In this way 
they will be accepting their responsibility 
of participating in the entire prophetic 
and missionary work of the Christian 
community in modern Europe. 





October is 
Protestant Press Month 











2. As journalists, those working with- 
in the staffs of church papers must, at 
the same time, be objective and scru- 
pulous as members of their profession. 
Their responsibility to their colleagues 
demands that they should be good jour- 
nalists. In this way they can also be good 
Christians, more especially as they seek 
fresh and adventurous ways of express- 
ing the Christian message for all their 
fellowmen. 


Training Needed 

3. The ministry of the journalist is 
obviously distinct from that of a pastor, 
teacher or social worker. While it de- 
mands a keen awareness of the great the- 
ological issues forming the basis of 
Christian judgment, there can be no 
imaginative and thorough explanation of 
what these issues are without specialized 
and expert professional training. 

4. We suggest that the leaders of our 
churches should make greater provision 
for this distinctive ministry in the build- 
ing up and wider mission of our churches. 
To make this possible we believe that our 
churches should urgently and seriously 
endeavor to provide training facilities 
and budgets proportionate to the immense 
importance of the press in today’s world. 
The church has not yet seen all the pos- 
sibilities of using its press for strength- 
ening its public witness. 

5. Wherever there are independent 
papers which are also concerned to serve 
the church, they should be recognized 
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and encouraged by the churches as a 
necessary stimulus to the Christian com- 
munity and in the world of journalism. 


The Press in General 

Those Christians who are working in 
the press who have come to Bossey from 
many European countries and churches 
have come to recognize that the forming 
of public opinion in modern mass society 
is encountering more and more obstacles. 
The development of newspaper tech- 
niques, the influence of big organizations, 
groups, political parties, supra-national 
organizations and the uncritical use of 
public opinion surveys often hinder a 
responsible journalist from exercising his 
proper role in the formation of public 
opinion. A misunderstanding of the real 
task of the press by church leaders is 
often observed and has a similar effect. 
Such an influence from state and church 
often prevents the emergence of a com- 
mon mind as public opinion is formed. 
On the other hand, those who form pub- 
lic opinion in the church, and in the press 
at large, vield before this and other pres- 
sures or are forced into a position where 
they think they have no alternative but 
to give in to it. 

Thus, in this way, the distinction be- 
tween the facts, the reporting of the facts 
and comment is sometimes blurred, and 
the integrity of the journalist’s work is 
endangered. Conformism threatens to do 
less than justice to the requirements of 
the reading public, and intentionally or 
unintentionally encourages a_ restricted 
and provincial frame of mind. The jour- 
nalist may easily become a tool in the 
hand of particular interests. Even where 
this development is not yet pronounced 
we must be prepared to face these dan- 


gers. 


Danger to Free Press 

Both trends—the influence of pressure 
groups and conformism on the part of 
journalists—imply for state and church 
the menace that they might lose one of 
the safeguards of democracy—a free 
press. The continued existence of re- 
sponsible societies depends in large meas- 
ure on good professional work by men 
and women who are answerable to the 
dictates of conscience. 

We would hope: 


1. That journalists, publishers and 
editors should clearly recognize their crit- 
ical, constructive and self-critical func- 
tion in society. 

2. That the churches should give a 
lead in safeguarding freedom of com- 
ment in general and especially where the 
churches are themselves concerned. 

3. That the churches, in cooperation 
with public bodies and editors, should 
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INFANT BAPTISM 

In the First church, Columbus, 
Ohio, the parents of children to be 
baptized meet with the pastor 
(Raymond V. Kearns) on a week 
night for an hour and a half. In- 
vited to the meeting by the Session, 
the parents hear an elder outline 
the order of the service. The pastor 
then discusses the meaning of the 
sacrament, using the Book of Com- 
mon Worship and explaining their 
expected commitment. A film strip, 
“These Parents Promise,” is shown 
and a coffee hour follows. 











protect the sphere of free comment against 
any intrusion. 

4. That the churches should endeavor 
to approach the journalist pastorally and 
aid him in his work, so that he may re- 
sponsibly and courageously discharge his 
vocation. In no circumstances should the 
vrowing complexity cf the world situa- 
tion be taken as a pretext for churches, 
governments or editors to refrain from 
enabling the journalist to convey enough 
information to his readers to give a bal- 
anced interpretation of current problems. 

5. That churches and _ journalists 
should guard against the manipulation 
or misuse of the gospel as a weapon in 
the cold war in East and West. 


Children’s Education Money 
Helps Build Churches Now 


ANDERSON, INp. (SpecraL)—Hundreds 
of Church of God families over the coun- 
try are helping build new churches with 
the same money their children will use 
for college educations, or which they may 
spend on future travel or for days of 
retirement. 

Leaders at the church’s international 
offices here list them as participants in 
a unique “Family Savings Plan” orig- 
inated by the denomination’s Board of 
Church Extension and Home Missions. 

Families purchase certificates in five 
denominations, ranging from $25 to 
$1,000. Maturity is reached in 10 vears 
and 3'% percent interest is paid on all 
savings. 

Money is reloaned by the board to con- 
gregations to help finance the Crurch of 
God’s building program across America. 
Reports show over $2,500,000 already 
raised by local congregations, in addition 
to board loans, to spearhead new con- 
struction. 


Authors Wanted by N.Y. Publisher 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking book-length manu- 
scripts of all types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. 
Special attention to new writers. For more in- 
formation, send for booklet P—it’s free. Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. (Branches in: 
Washington, D.C., Chicago, Hollywood, Calif.) 
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EDITORIAL 


Koinonia 


All over the country people know 
about the courageous witness of the little 
group of dedicated people at Koinonia 
Farm in Americus, Ga. This group has 
been subjected to boycotts and many 
kinds of persecution but it has managed 
to survive. Now its Newsletter No. 19 
tells of some of its recent trials and there 
are evident rays of hope in the situation. 
Like this: 

“A few weeks ago a local white mer- 
chant came to Koinonia and said to us: 
‘I don’t want you to thing I’ve come out 
here trying to get your business, but I’ve 
stood this boycott about as long as I can 
and I want you to know that you'll be wel- 
come in my store anytime.’ We tried to 
explain to him that the last man who said 
this to us had his feed store blown up. 
He said: ‘I know all that, but leave that 
end of it up to me. I fought in the last 
war, and I figure this is still a free 
country and I ain’t gona let anybody tell 
me how to run my business any more. I 
want you to come to my store in the broad 
open daylight. Don’t sneak in the back 
door, but come in the front door standing 
straight up.’ So far, nothing has hap- 
pened to him, or to us.” 





Along with the letter is the annual 
order form for pecans and peanuts, for 
personal or gift purposes, with special 
emphasis on Christmas. A card sent to 
the address given above will bring you 
the order form—and an opportunity to 
help. 


Law Enforcement 

In its fourth anniversary issue, Amer- 
ican Heritage for October features an 
article by J. C. Furnas on the mid-nine- 
teenth century slave trade between Africa 
and other countries of the West. Al- 
though the U. S. had declared slave trad- 
ing to be piracy subject to capital pun- 
ishment, Furnas says Southern influence 
in Congress hamstrung the Navy when 
it came to enforcing the law. He says: 
“The basic cause of the Navy’s frus- 
tration was the South’s growing reluc- 
tance to see any aspect of slavery dam- 
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aged at home or abroad. Southern Con- 
gressmen encouraged the Navy Depart- 
ment to drag its feet.” 

He shows also the widespread involve- 
ment in the traffic, not only in the North 
but also by foreign interests. 

One conscientious commodore reported 
in 1960 that “the African squadron un- 
der my command has done its whole duty 
but this has been done in the face of 
positive discouragement from the De- 
partment.” 

The Furnas article is related to a book 
soon to be published: The Road to Har- 
pers Ferry. 


Deserving Attention 


Christianity and Crisis for September 
29 was notable for several reasons: 

(1) Waldo Beach’s leading article on 
the current legal involvement over de- 
segregation, pointing out the present dan- 
ger in a situation that “has shifted at- 
tention from the question of racial justice 
to the question of legal jurisdiction. . . . 
The prior issue of the morality or im- 
morality of continued segregation is al- 
most hidden.” The politician, he says, 
is now enabled “to mask prejudice in 
the guise of sacred virtue.” 

(2) John C. Bennett’s treatment of the 
complex Quemoy issue, endorsing a 
change in foreign policy. 

(3) Vignettes from Little Rock by 
Ernest Q. Campbell and Thomas F. Pet- 
tigrew of the University of North Caro- 
lina and Harvard—the men who made 
the recent widely-publicized study of 
Little Rock ministers. You will be heart- 
ened as you read the fifth description, “A 
Study in Courage,” and recognize Dun- 
bar H. Ogden, Jr., of the Central church, 
who was president of the ministers’ asso- 
ciation there last year. 

Information Service for September 27 
features: The Mental Health of Min- 
isters; The City Challenges the Church- 
es; the Church and Urban Renewal. 


Would You Throw the Switch? 

It is not easy for an individual to see 
his own involvement in social processes 

his maintenance of traditions and cus- 
toms or his obligations in the broad move- 
ments of human welfare. For example, 
what part does an individual have in 
the execution of a criminal for a capital 
crime ? 

Pastor Rudolf Pfisterer, prison chap- 
lain at the youth penitentiary at Schwae- 
bisch-Hall near Stuttgart, Germany, 
posed the question recently. When the 
West German constitution was adopted 
in 1949 capital punishment was abol- 
ished. Now there are voices calling for 
its restoration. 

Pastor Pfisterer asserted that the death 
penalty can be justified by neither the 
Old nor the New Testament. He urged 
that parliament delegates and politicians 
who advocate it should declare their 
readiness to spend the pre-execution 


night in the cell of the condemned and 
next morning press the button of the 
guillotine. 

Is there any basic difference in doing 
it yourself and having someone do it 
for you? 


Radio-TV 

Big possibilities are being described 
for the Protestant Radio and Television 
Center in Atlanta through the use of the 
revolutionary magnetic tape for record- 
ing TV programs for later use across the 
world. It is estimated that by the use 
of tape the cost of producing programs 
can be cut to 1/10 the former cost. 

To challenge the churches to move 
promptly into this field, one donor has 
offered this center $50,000 if an addi- 
tional $100,000 can be secured for equip- 
ment. 

Appeals are being made for these 
funds. The address: Protestant Radio 
and Television Center, 1727 Clifton 
Road, N. E., Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Sherrill Comparison 


In appealing for an increase from $7 
million to $9 million in the annual 
budget, Presiding Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill told the Episcopalian Triennial 
General Convention in Miami Beach: 
“Our suggested program is all too lim- 
ited.” 

He said the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, which is about the same 
size as the Episcopal Church, has a 
budget of $11 million for overseas work 
alone. 


Pastor’s Needs 


The Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News obtained 
interesting results recently when it 
dropped a line of type in reporting a talk 
made by Simril F. Bryant, at the Civitan 
Club. Dr. Bryant was quoted as saying: 
“We live in a town of youth and we 
should give them the intangible things 
for the future.” 

Then the article declared, “Dr. Bry- 
ant, who is pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church here, needs love and affec- 
tion, a sense of honesty, a doctrine of 
co-ordination and a way to look up to 
God.” 


Hallowe’en 


Church groups are making an increas- 
ingly constructive use of Hallowe’en op- 
portunities. Addresses where you may 
secure information to help you are these: 

U. S. Committee for UNICEF, Box 
1618, Church Street Station, NYC 8. A 
Hallowe’en planning kit will be sent 
for $1. This is the United Nations Chil- 
drens Fund to aid sick and hungry chil- 
dren in many lands. 

American Friends Service Committee, 
20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7—to plan 
for the “Friendly Beggars Night” collec- 
tions of sewing supplies (no money). 
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It’s Time to Change the Sign 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Help these women.”—St. Paul, in 
Phil. 4:3. 


N A BUILDING at 341-A Ponce 

de Leon Avenue, in Atlanta (and if 
that address is unfamiliar, you must not 
be headquarters-conscious) there used to 
be a sign, like this: 





| <THE MINISTER AND HIS WORK 
BOARD OF WOMEN’S WORK —> 





They’ve taken that sign down now, 
because only the Presbyterian, U-S., 
Women’s Board functions in that build- 
ing at present. But it was a parable 
while it lasted. 

How many churches there are in which 
the minister and his work are going one 
way and the women are going in the 
opposite direction! You would think, 
with the feminized church we have, with 
women outnumbering the men in the 
membership, that they would loom larger 
than they do in the minds of the preach- 
er. But they don’t; not always. At pres- 
bytery or synod there is always a report 
about the women’s work; but until very 
recently that report while written, maybe, 
by a woman would have to be read by a 
man. Even when the lady now comes 
herself and electrifies the presbytery, her 
report is no more than a fraction of the 
agenda. To find out in detail what the 
women are doing, indeed to be impressed 
by the breadth and intensity of it, one 
has to get out of the presbytery and into 
the presbyterial, the all-women’s meet- 
ing. 


HEN a preacher lines up his ser- 

mon topics for some time ahead, 
do women figure in it? Most of the lis- 
teners to most of his sermons will be 
women. Does his choice of themes, or do 
his ways of presenting them, suggest the 
fact that the majority of the congrega- 
tion are women? Do the illustrations he 
uses in his sermons appeal to women? 
Are they designed to do so? When a 
minister talks about preaching to the 
unconverted, does he think of uncon- 
verted men or unconverted women? (The 
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latter, one would think, are a more se- 
rious problem than the former.) A dis- 
tinguished evangelist of the generation 
now passing, used to say “sir” every 
once in a while in his sermons. It gave 
them an effect of directness. But he never 
said “Madam,” and we always wondered 
why not. Maybe it isn’t chivalrous to 
think a woman needs the gospel . . . 
but the New Testament is more realistic. 

On the other hand, there has been a 
time when the women went their own 
way, and their arrow of direction cer- 
tainly did not point the way the min- 
ister’s did. They were grudgingly ad- 
mitted, to be sure, and maybe were taking 
an unconscious revenge for being frozen 
out so long. At all events the women’s 
program (at least that was this mere 
male’s impression of some of it) bore 
little resemblance to the church year, or 
the church budget, or presbytery appor- 
tionments. Attending a big meeting of 
women (say a synodical) and following 
what went on was an education in effi- 
ciency and devotion. But as compared 
with the interests of the preachers, it 
sounded almost like another denomina- 
tion. Baptists and Presbyterians, for ex- 
ample, have many basic concerns in 
common. But still you can’t mistake one 
denomination’s program for the other 
one’s. 


OWADAYS the situation is quite 

different, at least so far as the 
women are concerned. They are now not 
an Auxiliary, like an engine to be used 
only in emergency, or a rowboat tied on 
the launch’s stern. They are the Women 
of the Church, not outside helpers but 
part of their own church, not an outside 
though friendly denomination. Repre- 
sented on all the Boards; among our 


representatives in the World Alliance of © 


Presbyterians; delegates to the National 


and World Councils of Churches; among 
the trustees of the Presbyterian Founda- 
tion and members of the General Coun- 
cil, they can hardly help being church- 
conscious. No group within the church 
is as thoroughly committed to the pro- 
gram of the church, none more devoted 
to the church’s doctrine, none better in- 
formed—and probably none so well in- 
formed—about all the church, local or 
Assembly-wide, as these women. Some- 
times one thinks that if the truth were 
told, the situation is not only different 
from what it once was, but entirely re- 
versed. We used to have a Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Church. Now we have 
an Ecclesiastical Auxiliary of the 
Women. 

If so, it isn’t bad, and it isn’t novel. 
Paul, in writing to the Philippians, is 
urging a church auxiliary to Euodia and 
Syntyche—Help these women, he says. 
It appears that these women had had 
some difficulties with each other, which 
of course couldn’t happen today, as the 
efficient president of the W.O.C. would 
see that they got into different circles. 
But Paul does say that they worked 
“side-by-side” with him, something he 
said of nobody outside Philippi. They 
certainly did not tag along after him. 
As the word he uses suggests, they were 
“right in there fighting” alongside the 
Apostle. 


O, IF OVER THE DOOR of your 
church the sign points one way for 
the preacher and his work, and the other 
way for the women’s work, you are out- 
of-date. You’re not even orthodox, for 


you aren’t Pauline. If they can change 
that sign in Atlanta, it’s high time we 
all changed it. 
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NUMBER TEN OF A SERIES 


Man TO LAWYER: 


LAWYER TO MAN: 











Should I 
Revise My Will? 














It seems to me that the time has come when I should 
revise my will. My estate is now larger than when you 
wrote my will ten years ago. My children are now well 
established and do not need my help so much. Besides, 
I want to do something worthwhile that will outlast me. 
You certainly are doing right in revising your will. No 
estate should ever be considered final as long as you 
live, since conditions change. If your loved ones are no 
longer dependent on you, it is a great idea to plan to 
do something of far-reaching usefulness. Why not con- 
sider putting a Presbyterian educational institution in 
your will? They are well-managed, useful, characier- 
building institutions. If you have a vision of a better, 
more Christian world for your grandchildren—and their 
grandchildren—there is no surer way to help achieve it 
than by strengthening and developing a church college. 
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“The will of every Christian 
should be a will that 
the law courts will not annul 
and that the Court of Heaven 
will approve as wise and good.” 
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Wisconsin Laymen Disagree 


Minister in Politics? 
Opinion Is 50-50 


GREEN LAKE, Wisc. (RNS)—Five 
hundred laymen and their wives attend- 
ing the 12th annual laymen’s conference 
of the Wisconsin Council of Churches 
here were evenly divided on whether a 
minister should participate in politics. 

However, the majority agreed that the 
minister has the right to express his 
opinions from the pulpit on ethical as- 
pects of economic, social and _ political 
matters. All felt the minister had the 
right to speak out on sex and marriage. 

Personal evangelism and _ visitation 
should not be delegated to the minister 
alone, the laymen agreed. The minister 
has the right to criticize as well as com- 
fort his congregation. 

The laymen voted that preaching was 
the most important duty of the minister, 
with teaching next. Other important 
duties listed were counselling, home vis- 
iting, administering the sacraments, par- 
ticipation in community affairs, and the 
business administraton of the church. 

Eugene Carson Blake of Philadelphia, 
stated clerk of the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, called for renewal of the 
unity of the church, and added: ‘We are 
wrecking our witness to the non-Chris- 
tian world by our differences and divi- 
sions.” 

Bob Richards, former Olympic cham- 
pion and a Church of the Brethren min- 
ister, said that “the future peace depends 
not so much on political ideologies as on 
the maintenance of racial brotherhood.” 


Missionaries Warned on 
White Supremacy Motive 


CAPETOWN, So. AFRICA (RNS)—A 
prominent Dutch Reformed pastor 
warned here that the church must “raise 
its voice immediately” against the idea 
that the motive of missionary work in 
this country is the preservation of white 
supremacy. 

Writing in Die Kerkbode, official organ 
of the Dutch Reformed Church in South 
Africa, Ben J. Marais, lecturer in the- 
ology at Pretoria University, said, “We 
don’t engage in missionary work with 
an eye to self-preservation.” 

“To employ such a motive,” he said, 
“would be to reduce missionary work to 
the level of self-interest and lose sight 
completely of the overriding spirit of 
Christian missionary work.” 

Dr. Marais emphasized, however, that 
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the attitude of many members of the 
Dutch Reformed Church “makes it neces- 
sary to examine and purify the motive for 
mission work.” 

Recently, he said, he had to appeal 
to white Christians not to talk of mis- 
sionary work in terms of “our own pres- 
ervation as whites.” Some missionaries 
of the church, he added, had told him 
that missionary work is “the only thing 
that will enable the Afrikaaner to tri- 
umph over the insurgent natives,” and 
“the only hope for us whites is to convert 
the non-whites as soon as possible.” 

Dr. Marais said, “If people believe 
missionary work must help to keep the 
non-Europeans submissive, then we use 
the gospel precisely for the purpose the 
Communists say we use it—as ‘the opium 
of the masses.’ ” 


Church Members Hold 
° 
Key to Desegregation 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS)—Segre- 
gation “would come to a halt immedi- 
ately’ if church members in areas where 
racial tensions exist “would have the 
word of God within their hearts,” a con- 
vention of Negro Methodists was told 
here. 

D. V. Stewart, a Des Moines, Ia., pas- 
tor, said persons devoted to God should 
practice Christian principles so they can 
influence others. 

He called on the delegates to emulate 
Jeremiah “who found the spirit of God 
so strong within him that he could not 
help speaking out against the wickedness 
of his time.” 

Dr. Stewart gave the annual sermon 
opening the 38th annual session of the 
Northwestern annual conference, African 
Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church. 


Radio & TV Networks 
Abuse Religious Programs 

LAFAYETTE, IND. (RNS)—Religious 
organizations were warned here that they 
are largely ‘“‘wasting energy and money” 
in their use of radio and television broad- 
casting “under the conditions imposed 
upon them by the networks and _ local 
stations.” 

Everett C. Parker, director of the Office 
of Communications of the United Church 
of Christ, told some 3,000 delegates who 
attended a National Conference on Chris- 
tian Education that church programs are 
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“consigned to the holes and corners in 
the broadcasting schedule—to time that 
is unsalable and unwanted.” 

The conference was sponsored by the 
United Church which was formed in 
1957 by the merger of the General Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. 


People Are Asleep 


Mr. Parker, a pioneer in the creation 
and use of religious programs for radio 
and television, said that the reason reli- 
gious program audiences are small is that 
mest are aired when people are asleep, 
eating or away from home. 

“A favorite practice of stations and 
networks,” he declared, “‘is to force reli- 
gious programs into the Sunday morning 
schedule. Prior to 11 a.m. Sunday there 


is not even a measurable audience avail- 
able to television—people are in bed or 
on their way to church. Even by noon 
less than 10 per cent of all television 
homes are ready and able to watch pro- 
grams,” he said. 

Mr. Parker told the teachers, superin- 
tendents and other church school workers 
that broadcasters are quick to claim there 
is no appreciable audience for religion, 
‘but this is obviously not true.” 

“Every scientific study of audiences 
for religion,” he noted, ‘shows that more 
than half the households in any given 
community tune in regularly to religious 
programs.” This is in the face of the 
fact, he added, that religion ranks last 
among types in the amount of time allo- 
cated to it on the air. On the networks, 
Mr. Parker said, less than one per cent 
of time is allocated to religion. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


At the opening convocation of Park 
College (Mo.) Charles N. Kimball, pres- 
ident of the Midwest Research Institute 
of Kansas City, received the Doctor of 
Science degree. President Robert E. 
Long, speaking of the future of Park, 
looked toward an enrollment of 850 to 
900 faculty and students in coming years. 
The new class of 169, from 23 states 
and seven foreign countries, is the largest 
incoming group in eight years. Approxi- 
mately 40% more students were admitted 
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this year than last. Charles J. Edwards 
of San Francisco is the new director of 
alumni and public affairs. 

x * * 

Blackburn College (Ill.) admitted ap- 
proximately 125 in its new class, for a 
total enrollment of 350. A new dormitory 
for men to be completed by next year is 
expected to provide space for an increased 
enrollment. 

x * * 

Emerson H. Swift of Princeton, N.J., 
retired professor of fine arts at Columbia 
University, is serving as the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation visiting professor 
at Southwestern at Memphis this year. 
He is teaching the history of art and clas- 
sical studies and participating in the 
“Man Course” which presents the story 
of man in the light of history and reli- 
gion. . . . Scuthwestern has a dean of 
alumni, Alfred O. Canon, who writes 
a section of the alumni publication, 
Southwestern News, reporting significant 
recent developments in various fields of 
study ; 

* * * 

Mary Baldwin (Va.) is featuring a 
series of seven “Current Issues’’ lectures 
on international problems. Following 
each lecture a selected group of 18 stu- 
dents of above-average records who have 
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done preliminary reading will meet with 
the lecturer in the home of President 
Spencer for a discussion of the lecture. 

* * * 

Queens College, Charlotte, N. C., is 
cooperating in the present nationwide tel- 
evision offering of a course in physics. 
The TV presentation comes at 6:30 five 
days a week and Monday evening classes 
are held on the Queens campus. 

x * x 

Presbyterian Junior College, Maxton, 
N. C., enrolled 200 day students and 10 
night students for this term. 

* * * 

At Davidson College (N. C.) Charles 
A. Dana of Wilton, Conn., was guest- 
of-honor at ground-breaking ceremonies 
for the Charles A. Dana Science Labora- 
tories building. His gift of $400,000 for 
this building required a challenge of an 
additional $600,000 to complete the build- 
ing and a new 130-student dormitory. Dr. 
Monroe T. Gilmore of Charlotte, N. C., 
has been named president of the David- 
son Alumni Association for the year. A 
ccurse in Russian is being offered at 
Davidson this year for the first time. 
John R. Horton of Albemarle, N. C., has 
been named acting director of alumni 
and public relations. The new Patterson 
Fraternity Court for 12 fraternities open- 
ed this fall, providing social and dining 
quarters for the organizations. 

* oe ok 

At Presbyterian College (S.C.) ground- 
breaking ceremonies have officially begun 
construction of a $500,000 chapel-audi- 
torium which is expected to be completed 
in 15 months. A recently-completed stu- 
dent center is a center of major interest 
on the campus this term. 

* K * 

Hampden-Sydney College (Va.) set a 
new high record in gifts received during 
a non-campaign year last year—$410,- 
000. The college has been named as one 
of 30 colleges and universities to par- 
ticipate in the College Teaching Career 
Fellowships Program 1959-60. 
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The Galilean Ministry Begins 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for November 2, 1958 
Mark 1:14-22 


Mark describes the time, the place, the 
message. First the time. It was just after 
John’s arrest by Herod Antipas. Herod 
Antipas, a son of Herod the Great, was 
tetrarch of Galilee. John rebuked him 
boldly for living with Herodias, his 
brother Philip’s wife. Herod, in a rage, 
cast him into prison, and later beheaded 
him at the instigation of Salome, the 
daughter of Herodias. 

Second, the place. “After John was 
arrested, Jesus came into Galilee.” Jesus 
had been preaching for some months in 
Judea (John 1-3). The growing jealousy 
of the Pharisees rendered his longer stay 
there dangerous or unprofitable (John 
4:1). When John’s ministry in Galilee 
was summarily checked, Jesus came 
hither to carry on his mission. As Lietz- 
mann says: 

“Galilee was surrounded by pagan dis- 
tricts, separated by Samaria from the 
Judaistic centre of religion, and pene- 
trated with foreign elements. Hence, it 
had no understanding of Pharisaic strict- 
ness. In this region, therefore, a hearing 
could be found for a message which said 
that the Kingdom of God was open to the 
pagan or half-pagan tax-gatherers, the 
despised sinners, the poor and the pitiable, 
but closed to the Pharisees with their 
display of righteous correctness, and to 
the rich givers of charity.” 


Third, the message. Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the Gospel of God, 
and saying, “The time is fulfilled, and 
the Kingdom of God is at hand: repent, 
and believe in the Gospel.” This is 
Mark’s summary of Jesus’ message, his 
basic and fundamental proclamation. 
Mark stresses the following points: 


1. He Preached the Gospel of God 

So the rsv and Nestle’s latest Greek 
text, though the KJv’s reading, ‘‘the Gos- 
pel of the Kingdom of God,” is also 
found in some of the ancient manuscripts. 
The word “gospel” as used by Mark 
means “good news.” Jesus came into 
Galilee with Good News from God and 
about God. 

This Good News from God, about God 
included at least two elements: (1) God 
is our Father; and (2) is like Jesus. 

First, God is our Father. The Jews 
believed that God was their Father, but 
they thought that for all practical pur- 
poses he was the Father only of the Jews. 
The Pharisees thought he loved only that 
group who observed the Mosaic Law. As 
for the multitude who can not or do not 
obey the law, they said, let them be 
accursed. Jesus taught that God is the 
Father of all men. 

But Jesus did more than talk about 
the Father. He lived a life of wonder- 
ful love and beauty and truth among 
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men. And when at the close of his life 
his disciples asked him about God, he 
replied: “‘He who has seen me has seen 
the Father” (John 14:9). That was the 
Good News he brought about God-—the 
news that God is like Jesus, kind as 
Jesus is kind, loving as Jesus is loving, 
holy as Jesus is holy. As Dr. Fosdick 
has said: 

“The word God is only a picture frame. 
All its value depends on the quality of 
portrait which the frame encloses. Into 
that old frame, Jesus put a new picture 
so beautiful because of his own life, so 
inspiring and winsome because of his 
sacrificial death, that men never had so 
thought of God before and never since 
have been so moved, melted and trans- 
formed by any other thought of him. That 
was an amazing thing to have done. In 
this world where so many have groped 
after God, guessed about God, philoso- 
phized concerning God, the Master has 
lived a life of such self-authenticating 
spiritual grandeur, that increasing mil- 
lions of men when they wish to think 
about God can think of nothing so true, 
so satisfactory, so adequate as that the 
God they worship is like Christ.” 

Jesus came preaching Good News 
about God. But that was only a part of 
his message. He came proclaiming: 


2. The Time Is Fulfilled, and the 

Kingdom of God Is at Hand 

The Kingdom of God meant two things 
to the Jews: first, the reign of God, and 
second, the blessings of God. Not the 
reign of God in heaven, but the reign of 
God on earth: not the reign of God 
over individuals merely, but also the 
reign of God over the nation; and 
the blessings which God would bestow 
on individuals and on society when his 
rule on earth had been accepted. In 
Jesus’ day these blessings were thought 
to center about a Jewish empire to be 
established by someone especially ap- 
pointed by God for the purpose, and to 
include economic abundance, social jus- 
tice, international peace, with Judaism 
as the universal religion. 

Jesus came into Galilee preaching 
Good News about God and saving, “The 
time is fulfilled. and the Kingdom of 
God is at hand.” He meant, as his sub- 
sequent words make clear, that the King- 
dom of God is here at this very moment, 
and that the blessings of God are avail- 
able now, for individuals and for society, 
in proportion as they accept God’s will 
for their lives. John the Baptist said, 
“The Kingdom of God is at hand,” and 
he meant it is right around the corner. 
It will come in a few days or in a few 
vears. God will send it down, all ready- 
made from heaven. And that harmonized 
with the general belief in Palestine. For 
the Jews agreed that the New Age would 


come suddenly, by violence of God or man, 
or generally of both. But Jesus meant 
something very different. He meant that 
the Kingdom of God exists now wherever 
men exist who accept God’s will as re- 
vealed through him and that the bless- 
ings of God are available now to those 
who accept him as the way and the truth 
and the life. 

Of course, there is a sense in which 
the Kingdom of God will come in the 
future. We pray for the consummation 
of the Kingdom, the time when God’s 
reign will become absolute in all the 
earth. And that consummation will be 
sudden and catastrophic (Matt. 24:36- 
44). Nonetheless Jesus’ fundamental and 
basic message is this: The Kingdom of 
God is at your very door. Its blessings 
are available now for the individual and 
for society in proportion as they accept 
God’s will as revealed through me. 

Jesus came into Galilee preaching 
Good News about God, and saying, “The 
time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of 
God is at hand, REPENT.” The average 
man thinks that repentance means sim- 
ply sorrow for sin. It does mean that. 
There can be no repentance without sor- 
row for misused opportunities, for the 
wrong we have done to ourselves, to our 
neighbors, and to God. But the Greek 
word translated “repent,” goes deeper 
than that. It means to change your mind, 
to change your attitude toward life, to 
change your way of living. 

Jesus was talking to Zealots, who be- 
lieved they could solve the problems of 
life by force; to Essenes, who turned 
away from ugly situations and consid- 
ered only the salvation of their own 
souls; to Herodians, who were engaged 
in lining their own pockets, and who 
were determined to hold on to their jobs 
at any cost; to Sadducees, who thought 
only of their privileges, and of their 
opportunities for gain, and not of their 
obligations to the nation or to their fel- 
lowmen; and to Pharisees who were tre- 
mendcusly concerned about the proper 
observance of the Sabbath, and were 
proud of their orthodoxy, but who 
despised the masses of the people, and 
put religious forms above human needs. 
He said to these men and to their spirit- 
ual descendants today, Repent, change 
your minds, change your . attitudes, 
change your way of living, and believe in 
the Good News. 

What Good News? The Good News 
that God is our Father; not only our 
Father, but the Father of all men. The 
Good News that the Kingdom of God is 
right here at our very doors, that the 
blessings of God are available now for 
individuals and for society in propor- 
tion as they accept God’s will for their 
lives. Other elements were added later. 
But this was the initial, the basic mes- 
sage, the foundations of the gospel, on 
which the subsequent structure was 
reared. 
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Is it possible that we do not enjoy 
God’s blessing more than we do because 
we have not really changed our mind, 
and accepted his will for our lives; be- 
cause we do not really believe that the 
Kingdom is at hand, available for those 
who choose to enter? What do men 
need to repent of today, if they are to 
enjoy God’s favor? How does society 
as a whole need to change its mind, if 
it is to secure his blessing? What dif- 
ference wculd it make in our personal 
lives, our social lives, our business lives, 
if we really believed that the Kingdom 
of God is at hand? 


The Call of the First Disciples 

Jesus realized that he must gather 
around him those whom he could train 
for the great task of winning men for the 
Kingdom. The call of the first four dis- 
ciples, as told by Mark, seems abrupt, 
almost inexplicable. If we had no other 
information, we would be forced to as- 
sume that Peter and Andrew and James 
and John had some previous acquaint- 
ance with Jesus, and that he was here 
only calling them to a definite decision. 
The story in John (1:35f) tells us def- 
initely that this was the case. John the 
Baptist had pointed them to Jesus, and 
they had spent some time in his com- 
pany. Probably they slipped off from 
their work from time to time after the 
first meeting that they might be with 
Jesus, but they continued to give the most 
of their time to the business on which 
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they depended for their livelihood. Mark 
tells us how Jesus called them to a closer 
and more exacting discipleship. 

It happened by the Sea of Galilee, that 
beautiful inland lake on whose shore 
most of Jesus’ teaching was given, most 
of his miracles performed. Walking 
along the shore of the lake, near Caper- 
naum, he saw Andrew and Simon Peter 
casting their net (a handnet used in the 
shallow water near the shore) in the sea, 
for they were fishers. When Jesus saw 
them he said, “Follow after me, and I 
will make you to become fishers of men.” 
The word “follow” is used, according to 
the language of the day, to denote any 
sort of personal attendance; for ex- 
ample, that of a soldier. Jesus is here 
inviting these two men to follow him, 
as his disciples in accordance with the 
custom of the day, to attend him, not 
sporadically, as hitherto, but constantly. 
Give up your business, he said to them, 
and follow me, and I will make you to 
become (implying a gradual process of 
training) fishers of men. The primary 
task of these men was not to study, nor 
even to teach (as was the case with the 
disciples of the ordinary rabbi) but to 
save men, to bring them into the King- 
dom. Jesus’ own teaching was only a 
means toward that end. 

Immediately we read, they left their 
nets and followed him. The word “im- 
mediately” emphasizes their prompt and 
unquestioning response to Jesus’ call, 
and brings to the fore Jesus’ own chal- 
lenging personality. The effect of the 
call was such that they left their nets, 
just as they were, and the interests they 
stood for, the only means of livelihood 
which they possessed, everything, as Peter 
said later, to follow Jesus who had not 
where to lay his head. 

Ccntinuing a little further on his way, 
Jesus saw James and John in a boat 
mending their nets. In Luke 5:7-10 we 
learn that these two brothers were part- 
ners of the former pair. At once he in- 
vited them to join Peter and Andrew as 
his disciples. They immediately left 
their father, Zebedee, in the boat and 
went after him. Obedience in their case 
was, if possible, even more striking, es- 
pecially as judged by Oriental standards. 
Mark, however, calls our special atten- 
tion to the fact that the two brothers did 
not leave their father alone in the boat 
with his work. Marcus Dods suggests 
that it comforted Mark to recall that 
James and John did not need to leave 
their father alone. He had hired servants 
and could do without them. The fact that 
Zebedee was assisted by hired servants 
would indicate that he and his sons, in- 
cluding his partners, were better off than 


the average. 

More important it is to recall that these 
four men were the first of a long line 
that has continued down to the present 
day, men drawn by his vision of the 
Kingdom, impelled by his clear and com- 
manding personality, to become fishers 
of men. 

And Jesus still calls men, some to 
leave their occupations, or to abandon 
their own plans for their lives, but most 
of all, to serve him where they are. 

And he wishes all of us to become fish- 
ers of men and heralds of the Kingdom. 


In the Synagogue 

The service in the synagogue was very 
similar to our present church service. 
It consisted of prayer, reading of Scrip- 
ture and exposition by any rabbi or other 
male Jew invited to speak by the ruler 
of the synagogue. 

It was customary to extend such an 
invitation to any distinguished visitor. 
The synagogue became in this way one 
of Jesus’ chief means of obtaining access 
to the people. It remained open to him 
till after his clash with the religious 
leaders. Then he was forced to speak 
in the open air. 

Mark does not tell us what he taught 
that day, but he does point out the effect 
it had on the people. They were aston- 
ished, the KJv says, at his doctrine. The 
RSV puts it better, “They were astonished 
at his teaching.” It was not what he said 
in this instance that astonished them, but 
the way in which he said it, “for he 
taught them as having authority, and not 
as the scribes.” The scribes or rabbis 
were professional teachers of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Their method was 
that of continual appeal to external au- 
thority, to the words of some great rabbi, 
or to generally accepted tradition. But 
Christ spoke with the tone of certitude, 
with the note of inherent authority, as 
one who had knowledge in himself, and 
a message direct from God. It came to 
the people with an authority of its own, 
the authority of truth which amazed 
them. 

“He taught them as having authority.” 
That authority did not come from an 
infallible book, or from an_ infallible 
church; it was a personal authority; his 
words carried conviction; they proved 
themselves in life. It was this in part 
which led the disciples at last to discover 
the secret of his person. When some of 
his disciples began to desert him, Jesus 
asked of the Twelve: “Will you also go 
away?” Peter answered, “Lord, to whom 
shall we go? You have the words of 
eternal life, and we have believed, and 
have come to know that you are the Holy 
One of God.” On what does Jesus’ au- 
thority rest at the present time? To what 
should Christians appeal? Has the ‘“‘au- 
therity” of his teaching been increased 
or lessened by recent world events? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrichted by the Tivi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 











Among the 19 Biblical scholars con- 
tributing to The Concise Oxford Com- 
mentary on the Revised Standard Version 
of the Holy Bible are those Presbyte- 
rians: Bruce M. Metzger, New Testa- 
ment editor and R. B. Y. Scott, Prince- 
ton Seminary; W. F. Stinespring, Duke; 
Samuel L. Terrien, Union Seminary, 
N. Y.; Donald G. Miller, Union Sem- 
inary, Va.; and Elwyn E. Tilden, Jr., 
Lafayette College. The volume, designed 
as a popular help, is scheduled for 1962 
publication by Oxford University Press, 
New York. 

oe « 

Churches that reject their responsi- 
bility in a changing neighborhood and 
move away actually help to spread ju- 
venile warfare and murder, says Harri- 
son Salisbury in the new Harper book, 
The Shook-Up Generation. He says 
churches also fail to utilize their re- 
sources and facilities effectively, closing 
their doors to all but those of a particu- 
lar group. 

On the other hand, Guy L. Roberts 
shows what home and church can do 
about delinquency in his recent book, 
How the Church Can Help where De- 
linquency Begins (John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va., 157 pp., $3). Although 
the church has been relatively ineffective 
in this field in the past, he says, there is 
a new awareness of the problem as he 
shows what can be done and what is 
being done in many situations. 

ee» 


THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Edmond Jacob, professor of the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg. Harper and Bros., New 
York. 344 pages, plus index. $5.00. 

Translated from the French, this sober 
Christian view of the Old Testament has 
the special virtue of making use of a 
great deal of contemporary European 
Biblic: 1 scholarship mostly unknown to 
Americans who are not experts. The au- 
thor does not believe the Old Testament 
should be fitted into a modern scheme or 
to be explained “according to a dialectic 
that is fundamentally foreign to it.” A 
theolcgy of the Old Testament, to be ade- 
quate, “‘can only be a Christolegy,” but 
Dr. Jacob does not mean by this what 
(for example) Dr. W. Vischer means in 
his “Witness of the O. T. to Christ.” 

He means that such a theology must 
be based on the principle of the unity of 
both Testaments, and that in the Old 
Testament we discern “the same message 
of the God who is present, the God who 


saves and the God who comes, which 
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characterizes the gospel.” Accordingly, 
this book lacks the tendency to harp on 
one idea, which some contemporary 
writers have not resisted, and does not 
indulge in the massive eisegesis which 
some of them find indispensable. A friend 
who is a Biblical scholar remarked to 
this reviewer that the book is too syste- 
matic to do full justice to the Old Testa- 
ment. On the other hand, reading this 
book in connecticn with Brunner’s book 
on God and Niebuhr’s on man, one is 
struck by the great simplicity of the 
Bible, even as “systematized” by Dr. 
Jacob, as compared with the subtle and 
often arbitrary anfractuosities of the 
great dogmaticians. Plain Bible student 
and scholar alike should profit by this 
clear and careful book. 
K. J. FOREMAN. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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For Christmas 


Early on the list of Christmas features 
are these: 

Christmas Scroll, a small gift-type 
greeting by Jack Abernathy, an imagina- 
tive story of the effect of the birth of 
Christ upon the inn keeper. (John Knox 
Press, 50¢.) 

The Complete Christmas Book is a 
handsome volume with information and 
background on traditions, gifts, decora- 
tions, music, festivals, cooking, stories 
and verse. (Franklin Watts, New York, 
342 pp., $2.95.) 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U. S. 

James V. Johnson, Jr., Natchez, Miss., 
pastor, will become assistant in the office 
of the General Council, Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 
1. A special assignment will be in the 
field of stewardship promotion. He is a 
graduate of Princeton University and 
Princeton Seminary. 

Paul K. Ausley, Elizabeth City, N. C., 
will become pastor of the First church, 
Kings Mountain, N. C., Nov. 1. 

James R. Sheppard, formerly of Llano, 
Texas, is helping organize a new church 
in the Eastwood Village area of San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Robert M. Cochran, 
Fla., to the Metter, 
LeRoy St. 

Fred Z. Browne, from Lauderdale, 
Miss., to 915 Troup Rd., Tyler, Texas. 

Daniel A. Bowers, from Alexander City, 
Ala., to 2187 Bolton Ave., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

G. Preston Brown, from Moncks Corner, 
S. C., to 1905 Spier St., Savannah, Ga., 
where he is assistant pastor of the In- 
dependent church and chapel pastor. 

James R. Boozer, from Lowndesville, 
S. C., to the Soddy, Tenn., church. 

Frank C. Alverson, from Junction City, 
Ark., to the First church, Idabel, Okla. 

W. Hobart Childs, from Savannah, Ga., 
to 216 Carmel St., Greenville, S. C. 

Harry B. Fraser, from South Green- 
wood, S. C., to the Mountville and Lisbon 
churches, Rt. 4, Box 24-A, Greenwood, 
S. Cc. 

Louis W. Drake, 
Tenn., to the 


from 
Ga., 


Clearwater, 
church, 603 S. 


from 
Arlington 


Lawrenceburg, 
and Mason 


churches, 12017 Campbell St., Arlington, 


Tenn. 

S. K. Dodson, from Washington, D. C., 
to Box 175, Russellville, Ark. 

S. R. Diehl, from Winchester, Va., to 
Concord, Pa. 

R. Neal Dean, from 
the Eastland church, 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 

Henry E. Hansen, from Victoria, Va., 
to the Oakdale church, Rt. 3, Clover, S.C. 

L. K. Martin, who has recently retired, 
is living at Rt. 3, Box 123, Winnsboro, 
Ss. C. 

John C. Laughlin, from Montgomery, 
Ala., to assistant pastor of the Decatur, 
Ga., church, 205 Sycamore St. 

J. Harold Jackson, from Jennings, La., 
to the First church, Helena, Ark. 

R. E. Huey, Covington, Va., who re- 
cently retired, is at Box 276, Huntersville, 
N. C 

Gus M. Hollenhead, from Lansing, N 
C., to the Clifford Memorial and Bath 
churches, Groveton, Ga. 

J. Robert Hawkins, from San Antonio, 
Texas, to minister of education, Second 
church, 2714 Main St., Houston 2, Texas. 

Lacy R. Harwell, from Florence, S. C., 
to 1402 W. University Ave., Gainesville, 
Fla., where he is minister to students. 

Charles L. McDonald, from Donalson, 
Ga., to Rabun Gap-Nacoochee, Ga., where 
he is professor of industrial arts in the 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School. 

Joseph A. Slicker, from Dallas, Texas, 
to 1605 Northridge Dr., Austin 5, Texas, 
where he has joined the staff of the Chris- 
tian Faith and Life Community. 

Charles A. Schism, from Shawmut, Ala., 
to the Camilla, Ga., church. 

J. Stuart Pearce, retired. from Catarina, 
Texas, to 603 Weizman Blvd., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

J. Leighton Stuart, Jr., from Corinth, 
Miss., to the Summit, Miss., church. 


Jackson, 
4035 


Ala., to 
Faxon Ave., 
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James O. Yount, from Mt. Storm, W. 
Va., to the Hat Creek and Diamond Hill 
churches, Rt. 1, Brookneal, Va. 


Presbyterian, U. P. USA 

L. T. Knotter, Jr., from Globe, Ariz., 
to 3768 Doyle St., Groves, Texas. 

Harold C. Smith, from Newburgh, N.Y., 
to Rt. 3, Box 147, Amsterdam, N. Y., Nov. 
10. 

Archie E. Marston, 
Nebr., to 607 
Calif. 

Alexander S. Fleming, from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to 156 5th Ave., New York 
10. 

Cecil H. Plumb will retire as pastor of 
the Salem, N. Y., church Feb. 9. The 
former USA and U. P. congregations will 
then join in calling one minister to serve 
both congregations, continuing to hold 
union services as has been done each 
summer. 

Walter E. Gravett, from Sand Lake, 
N. Y., to associate pastor, Church of the 
Covenant, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Robert C. Lamar, from Stamford, Conn., 
to the First church, Albany, N. Y. 

Herman Dam, from Hoopeston, IIl., to 
the West End church, Albany, N. Y. 

Jack Cooper has been installed as gen- 
eral presbyter for Albany-Troy Presby- 
tery. with offices at 3049 Troy Rd., 
Schenectady 9, N. Y. Norman S. Kindt, 
of Troy, is the new stated clerk. 

Therman Beavers, formerly of the 
Methodist Church, has become pastor of 
the Jchnsonville, N. Y., church. 

Frank Svoboda, from Taylor, 
to Shelter Island, N. Y. 

Herbert L. Smartt, from the Baptist 
Church, to the Port Byron, N. Y., church. 

Alan K. Magner, Jr., from Rumson, 
N. J., to the First church, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. 

Raymond F. Kent, from Wheeling, W. 
Va., to West Islip, N. Y. 

Jesse M. Corum, 3d, from Weedsport, 
N. Y., to Seotland, where he is engaged 
in graduate study. 

E. Scott Byers. from Buffalo, N. Y., to 
associate pastor, Brick church, Rochester, 
i 


from 
Trinity St., 


Wakefield, 
Chowchilla, 


Texas, 


DEATHS 


Scott Withrow, pastor of the Oak Hill 
U. P. Church, Akron, Chio, and for some 
years president of the Akron Ministerial 
Association, died Sept. 1. 

Carl O. Dobbins, 48, pastor of the Nor- 
wood church, Jacksonville, Fla., died 
Sept. 1. Originally a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, Mr. Dobbins 
had served in Coulterville, Ill, before 
goirg to Jacksonville in 1946. Other pas- 
torates were in Dunnellon and High 
Springs, Fla. 

Leonard H. Eikel, 66, 
Fla., died Aug. 28. Mr. Eikel had served 
a group of churches there since 1946. 
Earlier pastorates were in Virginia, Mary- 
land, South Carolina and Florida. 

Georce N. Greer, 81, pastor emeritus of 
First church, Westminster, Calif., died 
Aug. 26, following an illness of several 
months. 

George K. A. Bell, 75, former Anglican 
Bishop of Chichester and honorary presi- 


of Lake City, 


dent of the World Council of Churches, ~ 
died Oct. 3 at his home in London. Dr, 
Bell was a world leader in the ecumeni-” 
cal movement for many years even be- 
fore the 1948 formation of World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


JAPAN 1.C.U. 

Dorothy Scott Gibbs, of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U. S., has become part- 
time lecturer in the English language in 
the Japan International Christian Uni- 
versity. She has been associate director 
of public relations there. Her husband is 
assistant to the vice-president of finance 
in the JICU. 

Valdo H. Viglielmo, Presbyterian, U. P, | 
USA, has entered upon a three-year ap- 
pointment as part-time lecturer in Jap- 
anese Literature at the JICU. He is on 
the faculty of Harvard University and his 
home is in Kingston, N. Y. 


AT BOSSEY 

American Presbyterians among the 42 
students enrolled in the Graduate School 
of Ecumenical Studies at the Ecumenical 
Institute of the World Council of Church- 
es at Bossey, just outside Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, are: Gerald T. Lyman, Univer- 
sity of California; John W. Thomson, 
of Princeton University. 


HONORED 

Dunbar H. Ogden, Jr., of the Central 
church, Little Rock, Ark., was honored 
recently by the Greater Little Rock Min- 
isterial Association for “his outspoken 
stand in the city’s school integration 
crisis.” A plaque citing Mr. Ogden for 
“courageous Christian leadership” dur- 
ing the past year was presented at the 
monthly luncheon of the Association. He 
was the president of the group during 
the past year. 


DUKE DEAN 

Robert E. Cushman of the Duke Di- 
vinity School has been named as the 
dean, succeeding James Cannon, who 
resigned recently because of his health. 
Both men are the sons of Methodist 
bishops. 


HIGHEST SCORE 

Jon Lindenauer, of Woodside church, 
Troy. N. Y., an Army Reserve Chaplain 
of the 364th General Hospital of Albany, 
with a rank of lieutenant, scored 93 out 
of a possible 100 points in recent field 
maneuvers at Fort Devens. His score 
was the highest ever recorded by an 
individual at the Massachusetts base. 
He served as a combat infantryman in 
Korea in 1952-53 before he was reas 
signed as an assistant to the chaplain. 


THEOLOGICAL POST 

Jesse H. Ziegler, prefessor of psychol- 
ogy and Christian education at Bethany 
Biblical Seminary (Church of the Breth- 
ren) in Chicago, has been named asso 
ciate secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools. The 45-year- 
old educator will begin his new duties 
at the Dayton, Ohio, headquarters next 
July. The AATS, headed by Charles L. 
Tay'or, includes 121 seminaries in the 
U. S. and Canada. 
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